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SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. 


In Him we live, and move, and have our being.— Acts xviii., 28. 


A thoughtful critic of the recent English novels says that 
the good people in them—the people who have to meet 
trials and do right — make no reference to religion as the 
source of this power. The trials and temptations of these 
modern novels are tremendous. A certain sombre and even 
lurid or stormy character sweeps over life as they describe 
it; and these trials and temptations are bravely borne. 
There would be no novel, there would be neither hero nor 
heroine, were there not some one who, on the whole, resists 
evil and overcomes evil with good. All the interest of any 
tale, from the very simplest, comes from such control and 
such victory ; but it is said that the victor does not now 
claim to triumph in the name of the Father or of the Son or 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In Dr. Watts’ day it was different : — 


“J asked them whence their victory came: 
With one united breath 
They owed their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to his death.” 


And the experienced novel-reader will remember that the 
school of English fiction goes through a series of regular 
stages in this business. Defoe’s stories, Robinson’ Crusoe, 
Col. Jack, and the rest, contain passages of distinct religious 
instruction and suggestion which might be preached for 
sermons, and would make very good sermons. But in Field- 
ing’s and Smollett’s stories, all the more in Mrs. Behn’s, dis- 
tinct religious instruction or religious teachers would seem 
out of place, as much as in a circus performance to-day. 
The story may not be wrong, but you are glad there is no 
pretext at distinctly religious motive. Scott is always de- 
corous with regard to religion. But his hermit or field 
preacher or bishop play their parts in the story rather by the 
strength of their right arms, or, at. best, the quickness of 
their wits, than by moral forces or the higher spiritual power. 
Miss Austen,and Miss Edgeworth seldom allude to prayer, 
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Bible, Heaven, or God. The machinery of their books goes on 
with almost as little religious allusion as a text-book of arithme- 
tic. Then there came in a curious period when the moral mir- 
acles of novels were wrought by good doctors. When every- 
thing was at a dead lock, a doctor came in who was upright 
and pure and wise, and had his wisdom from above, also. 
He taught the ignorant, and comforted the sad, and waked 
the dormant, and shrived the dying and led them to the 
fountain of life indeed. And then came in the “religious 
novel,” so-called, which has, I hope, had its day. To the 
reaction from it, perhaps, we may ascribe the non-religion of 
our present school. It is non-religion, not irreligion. When 
the entanglement was sufficient, a distinct teacher of religion 
appeared, generally a clergyman, ordained in the way the 
novelist thought right,—in one way in Miss Yonge’s stories 
or Miss Sewell’s, in others in Mrs. Charles’s, in yet others in 
Mrs. Stowe’s and Miss Warner’s. Perhaps it was not a 
clergyman. Perhaps it was a little girl who had been well 
instructed. This person applied the remedy, taught the 
lesson, reformed the sinner, shrived the repentant, and all 
was well. ‘That system, rather overdone, has perhaps done 
its work for a generation ; and now we have stories, as I said, 
where the word religion does not appear, and, on the other 
hand, reference to religious obligation is distinctly disavowed. 


All the same, you will observe that Mr. Hardy’s stories or 
Mr. Black’s, which are those particularly referred to by the 
critic I cited, have people who tell the truth, do right, keep 
their bodies in subjection, and suffer terribly for good and 
truth and duty. So is it in George’s Eliot’s novels, of which 
the same general remark may often be made. This must be. 
All interest would die out of a mere chaffy collection,— I 
might say of anecdotes, how John did this and Jane did that, 
—if they were not threaded upon a struggle and a victory. 
And this victory has to imply a victory of good over evil, of 
right over wrong, or the impartial human soul will not long 
accept the books. Fiction seems to have no charm in the 
long run, unless it present the eternal truth that the soul of 
man is greater than his senses and his sense,— than his body 
and his intellectual machinery. 


It is precisely this training of the child of God himself, 
that he may rule mind and body, which I want to speak of 
to-day, in a set of practical recipes, if you please, just as I 
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spoke to the young people of the training of body and the 
training of mind. Will, character, force, command, success, 
—these do not belong to body nor to mind. They sway 
body and mind. How are you going to obtain them, so that 
body and mind shall not upset the whole concern, and set it 
drifting on the sea of life, like a capsized ship whose top- 
hamper is all helplessly dragging in the sea, instead of giving 
the direction and movement to the whole? In your daily 
training, what are to be the exercises of the soul, the mind’s 
master and the body’s? Granted that they are different from 
the spiritual exercises of Thomas a Becket, or from those of 
Oliver Cromwell, or from those of Samuel Adams. Still 
there must be spiritual exercises. And there must be such 
exercises every day. Grant that a man is not to tell a string 
of beads every day. Grant that he is not to read a stinted 
fraction of the Breviary. Grant that he is not to go to morn- 
ing and evening chapel as if he were in a college. Grant 
that he is not to read two chapters of the Bible on week-days 
and five on Sundays, so as to finish it ina year. Still, noth- 
ing grows but by exercise. And if manhood is to grow or 
womanhood is to grow, the soul must be exercised. And, 
again, just as'we have seen in mental training and in phys- 
ical, this exercise cannot be crowded on one day in the week, 
nor can it be crowded on one week or one month in a year. 
It is an exercise which must recur every day in life, as stead- 
ily as the rising of the sun and the passage of morning into 
noon, and of noon into evening, and evening into night. 


I. Any point in space may be fixed by reference to three 
coordinates, or lines traced in three different directions. If 
one be upward, one forward and backward, and a third at a 
- definite angle from these two in another plaue, you have, 
of course, all the latitudes and longitudes you want, so 
to speak, to define the place of any body. ‘That familiar 
enough fact is a good illustration of the way in which Paul’s 
three great words give the points of. reference and measure- 
ment for all life, and so the ways of directing it. ‘‘ Upward, 
forward, or around,” all life, and all training for life, must 
come into categories which belong to these three central 
directions. Anda man’s spiritual exercises come under the 
head of Faith, m which he looks above himself ; of Hope, in 
which he looks forward from this moment; and of Love, in 
which he looks all around, outside of his own existence and 
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I am to give my practical prescriptions for these three sets 
of daily exercises. And we will take them in the reverse 
order. 

II. Do not let us be too grand. Let us plant our seed 
at first in a flower-pot, under our own eyes. When it has 
grown, we can transplant into the flower-garden, the nursery, 
or the orchard. Let us begin at home. I remember having 
to advise a man who had fallen into a sad because a morose 
life, and had put himself under my counsel; and I said: 
“Suppose you begin by passing the butter at table.” He 
needed to be on the outlook, consciously, for little occasions 
to serve those around him. Life at a restaurant, and hotel- 
life in foreign countries, perhaps, where you distrust those 
who do not speak your language, might make you lonesome 
and self-caring. Take care in the least exercises that you 
care for others. ‘‘I do not like the man,” said a sound 
observer to me; “I saw he let his wife pick up her own 
handkerchief.” This critic was right in that quick judgment. 
““T judge him by the way he treats his dog.” That is a wise 
criticism. And if it is wise in criticism, it is wise in life. 
Train yourself to unselfishness in what the world pleases to 
call little things. ‘ 

I remember one of the saints— whom God called up 
higher long ago—as you saw her when you entered a room 
where she was sitting. Invariably she laid by her book or 
put down her needle for the moment, till she saw whether 
she could help you who came in. She was not obtrusive : 
simply she was ready. If you wanted her advice, her in- 
formation, her society, there it was. If not, in a moment she 
returned to her affairs. Now I do not say in that particular 
method, but in that spirit, is the principle of the whole 
thing. That saint knew that she did not live for herself 
alone. So do you; so do all of us. But she had contrived 
this daily exercise,— ten thousand times better than telling 
beads or reading breviaries,— by which to make a habit and 
practice of what she knew. The power which is gained in 
such self-control is power which tells in the great martyr- 
doms and the infinite victories, 

The truth is, indeed, that we are ourselves in danger from 
our New England habit of keeping secret what we feel. The 
New Englander’s reticency seems to be a cross between the 
English shyness and the Indian’s stoicism. There is plenty 
of feeling, but the feeling does not show itself. Now, this is 
bad for all parties. It is bad for you who keep the secret of 
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your love, and it is bad for those you love, who have a right 
to know it. Remember that awful story of John Foster. 
He idolized his son, but he kept his love so secret from the 
young man that he never knew it till within an hour of his 
death. Then, from his father’s agony, the young man de- 
tected this secret of a life, and tried to reassure his father by 
saying, “I die happy, for I know now what I have never 
dreamed of,— how well you love me.” Now that reticence, 
that lack of demonstration, as people call it, was as bad for 
John Foster as it was for his boy. Mercy blesses him who 
gives, as well as him who takes. And this is true of every 
effort ‘of the man outside a selfish life. There is, then, one 
of the infinite lessons involved in that counsel of a woman 
of large experience to a youngster in the midst of his first 
certainty of successful love. ‘‘ Never give up the romance of 
this beginning.” That is good advice to all young men and 
all young women. Though you grow to be as old as John 
Anderson, you are not too old for the moss rose-buds, the 
wave of the handkerchief, the kiss of the hand, and the wel- 
come at the open door which were so charming at seventeen. 
And to this general principle belongs the general remark, 
that home and home life must never become commonplace. 
The little surprises, the remembrance of the birthday, the 
unexpected treat, the pleasure earned for one by the sacrifice 
of another,— all these belong under our head of spiritual exer- 
cises. Nor is there any scene of our life which so demands 
such exercise as this familiar scene of home, which has to 
be reset every day. 

But I am not willing to leave such exercises simply in the 
routine of home life. It is quite possible, though not per- 
haps usual, for people to be kindly, and even tender, in their 
home relations, while the family, as a family, is hard and 
cold in its relations to the outside world. ‘‘We” and ‘our 
house” have, in such cases, become a sort of House of 
Lords, an aristocracy of a higher grade; and outside “ our 
family’ nobody must expect to be privileged by our special 
- attention. This danger is so palpable that every prudent 
person will be on the lookout for it. Ask yourself, not too 
often, but sometimes, whether you have at least one distinct 
relation which calls you every day outside your own house in 
unselfish attention to some other human being. It is your 
regular visit to your paralytic neighbor ; it is your work of 
the sewing-school or the flower mission ; it is your walk home 
from the store with John, who is apt to be moody if left 
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alone ; it is dropping in at the Christian Union to see if you 
can be of service there; it is calling at the Brunswick to 
make certain that those strangers from Texas are made wel- 
come; it is taking your turn on the committees of the 
South Friendly or the Associated Charities. No difficulty 
in finding the place, if one have only the pluck to fill it. 
The rule is certain, that, as a spiritual exercise, every man 
and woman should have, every day, some unselfish interest 
involving personal effort outside of home. 

It would be easy, of course, to give a thousand illustra- 
tions of such exercises of life, which come because ours is a 
common life; but these are enough. To some such exercise 
must a person devote part of every day. And it is exercises 
not unlike these which he needs every day, because his future 
is infinite, and he wants to live as a person who has an infi- 
nite future ; he wants to practice now and here in an angel’s 
accomplishments. Because he is to live forever, he chooses 
to begin to live as one who lives forever. 

This is no poor matter of arguing about immortality, of 
examining the evidences or the analogies. As Mr. Weiss 
says, admirably, “It is one thing to believe in immortality : 
it is quite another thing to live as an immortal.” Now it is 
this last thing which we are now talking about. And every 
young man and young woman must get in the habit, in some 
of these exercises of every day, of taking up an angel’s view 
of things ; that forward look, that wish to conquer, and that 
certainty of conquest which are in an immortal’s nature. 

For it is not enough to have these infinite yearnings and 
faculties. We want to exercise them, to train them, that 
they also may grow. 

Here is the reason why Paul and all the Christian masters 
put Aope so in the fore-front as they do,— sister, indeed, of 
Love and of Faith. No man in daily life ought to be satis- 
fied with what his life now is. He ought every day to be 
looking forward to some of -the possible improvements. 
That “man never is but always to be blest,” is not a cynical 
ridicule of man’s unrest, as it is sometimes cited: it is a 
mere commonplace statement of the truth that man, as a 
child of God, cannot be satisfied with any earthly environ- 
ment. He always wants more, and he always ought to; for 
he is God’s child, and from God he is always receiving. 

Here is the reason why what is called castle-building is 
often excellent good spiritual exercise. Only take care that 
you are not yourself the lord and hero of the castle.” The 
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danger lies there. But to build up in their detail visions of 
the future which may be and ought to be, is one of the first 
steps towards making it certain that that future shall be. To 
make out the picture of the comfort and happiness of: those 
poor children who are destitute, of the village that is badly 
governed, of the family that is badly trained, is the begin- 
ning of the resolute duty which shall mend all these wrongs. 
Fear not to do that. Such is a Saviour’s direction, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom. 

To such study of the possible improvement of the circum- 
stances around a man, a fair share of his daily training ought 
to be devoted. He has not only the right, but it is his duty, 
to say, “I am not placed here to live forever at what I do. 
Tam not to be always balancing this ledger, digging out 
these stumps, copying these invoices, measuring these calicoes, 
punching these rivet-holes. I am ason, and a favored son, of 
God Almighty; I am a staff officer of Jesus Christ, and a 
staff officer whom he loves. By such high commissions am I 
required — while I do my duty at this humble outpost — to 
be reconnoitring the open country and making ready for the 
advance. ‘This is the daily mood, and so the daily exercise, 
of the man who forgets the things that are behind, and 
reaches forth unto those that are before. 


By the same token, and for like reasons, a man because he 
is God’s child maintains his intimacy with his Father. Mere 
creatures of God may be supposed to keep out of his pres- 
ence unless they are called. But children come and go as 
they will. His house is their house. His presence is their 
home. To cite Mr. Weiss again,—for his spirituality of life 
makes him a person to be always cited in these considera- 
tions,— the child of God listens often to see what his Father 
has to say to him. I have repeated these words here a thou- 
sand times,— none too often, if we have succeeded at all in 
forming the habit which they demand. To secure solitude, 
unaffectedly and without observation, once at least in every 
day, to dismiss other thought and anxiety that one may listen 
to the will of God, or think out what it is,—this is the centre 
of a man’s spiritual exercise on the side of faith. Nor need 
I attempt to describe or to put limits to such intimacy,— or, 
if you please to call it so, such meditation. A friend of 
mine expressed some surprise that a lady spoke of her 
Heavenly Father so intimately. ‘“ Does that surprise you?” 
she said; “it is nothing to what I say to Him when we are 
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alone.” Such a sense of nearness, of relationship, and of 
confidence grows in proportion as one uses it and relies upon 
it. Why, you might be sure of that, from the counter-truth 
that it declines when you do not use it and do not rely upon 
it. As for nearness, nothing need be said. That we live and 
move and have our being in this Infinite Power all around 
us, which asserts itself in every pulse of life, in every sound, 
in every perfume and color,—that this is near us, nay, in us, 
nobody need say or prove. But that we belong to this 
Power and He to us, that He is conscious of \our strivings 
and we of Him,— this is what Jesus Christ tells us we shall 
learn if we will try. To try that experiment, to plunge into 
the ocean of God’s life and see if he will not bear us up in 
a Father’s arms,—this is to pray. It is to attempt nothing 
serious without the thought or word which asks him to help, 
and make the endeavor his. It is to come to him in every 
sorrow, talk it over, and recognize him as sympathizing in 
our failure. Itis as well to come to him in every great delight, 
to thank him for the quickening of our power which has gained 
success, and to recognize him as sympathizing in our joy. 
The older form of religious exercises prescribed fixed 
hours in a day when men made such acknowledgment of joy 
or of failure. Wedo not gain by abandoning them. Men 
who live together, as men do in college, may well. meet 
together to sing a hymn or repeat a prayer in sympathy. 
For a family to sing together, or to read a few verses of 
Scripture, or to join in simple prayer, before the strain and 
burden of the day begin, is as natural and easy as that they 
should meet at breakfast, instead of having their meals sent 
to them at their different rooms. But such exercises by no 
means cover the whole necessity. The habit of daily exer- 


cise of which we are talking is quite independent of cere-. 


monies, even as simple as these. You want to connect the 
present power of God, I do not say with all your thoughts, 
but with your real exigencies and your more important 
undertakings. I knew a man who told me that the coolness 
of the pillow as he put his head on it at night always spoke 
to him of the love of God,— gave him the text, “He giveth 
his beloved sleep,” so that it became of course to go to sleep 
in prayer. Many men would say something like that of the 
song of morning birds; so closely does Milton’s morning 
hymn twine in every sound and sight of morning with the 
God to whom belongs the renewal of life. The “practice of 
the presence of God” will bring to every man the habit of 
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seeing God in the mist, the cloud, and the curling wave ; of 
hearing him in every sound; of resting in his arms when we 
are tired, and exulting in his strength when we are at work. 
I am always obliged to any man who, instead of saying 
“Good-bye” to me, says ‘‘ God bless you,” which means just 
the same thing. I am glad to have him recognize with me 
that here are not two of us, but three. And here is the 
reason why we always ask you to make of every meal a sac- 
rament, by filling the cup or by breaking the bread with 
such memory of the Saviour’s love and the Father’s pres- 
ence as may give to the whole family, to the whole house- 
hold, the divine and infinite impulse. They eat then indeed 
of bread from heaven. 

These are all simple exercises, indeed: so much the 
better. A thousand times better than any forms directed by 
the rubrics of a formulary. So soon, indeed, as a service 
becomes a mere form, so soon is its value lost. That needs 
no argument. To see an assembly of students vying in 
chapel with their director,—which shall gallop fastest along 
the verses of their alternate psalm, so that the exercise of 
the day may be finished the sooner,— is a sad enough mock- 
ery of all methods of devotion. No! We do not want to 
rest on methods, but we do want the reality. And we want 
the reality every day. Because a day is crowded, we do not 
want God crowded out of it. Because we have the “joy of 
eventful living,’ we do not want to forget the Lord of Life 
from whom we are born. We are willing to serve Him. We 
are glad of his help and inspiration. Every day, then, is 
glad of a new method, if it can find one. And it is well for 
us if every hour can speak with some new voice, help us with 
some new hint, lead us by some new inducement, to express 
our joy that “we live, and move, and have our being in our 
God,” 


The next sermon of this series will be HOME. 
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